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Torrey, Al-Asiiia'i's Fukulal ait-tyu'ant' . 

o~^" ^ f^r- o* 5 ";^ (*^ 

J-v+'i joJL. L* yi>! *xjL~. iUJL?QL 2 )^!yi^. ^L. (jr lc ^LijJ! 

tr° !s^' lb »J u-^s sjyii j ^glr 

i-ij^^J cUi^oi b!j ^ VlS xaJlc j.jk.ij 

....... ( > -<») j £ 

Ola f£ 'V ■wbIaj>I ^1 ^ oJti 

^Las r ! iijUi! Lit, ^JLw, JLs 3 

s « ' r j> 

1) Ms- 2) Ms. ^y^bJI. 

Ahln-ardt, Dininsl. Un ; Agli. VIII, H9; Cheikho, Su'aru' an-Nasra- 
nlijti I, 17, etc. 

4) Ms. . The verse cited in Lisiin s. v. j] and { j^xJlS . 

5) The test of this passage is queried by the copyist, and ! JO is inserted 
hore iu Landberg's hand. 6) So corrected in Ms. 



Torrey, Al-Axma'Vs Fuhnlot a^Su'ara\ 

(fol. 2) ^Us 

jjjjij ^+.0^! u-*aJS e5y«i "j*-^ (J^*J i5 kS^* s ' 

eJ Ua~ ^j! 5Cjjjuo ^la ^\ ^\ x*» ^-io 

y>5 ^ y 1 ^ ^ v*^ o u ^ 

1) Cf. the verse quoted from this poet in Lisan XIII, 478. 

2 <j - 

2) Alilw., Divans, p. 14 has L*+=- Diw. Cairo 1293 (with Comm. of 
BatalyusI), p. 37 has On this verse see also Ibn as-Sikklt, p. 343. 

3) Ms. 

4) Ahlw. p. 14; Diw. Cairo 12.93, p. 38, and elsewhere. 

5) Elsewhere always t^JljJ or t^Sy: see Krenkow, "Tufail al-Ganawi', 
JRAS. 1907, p. 852 (vs. 45), and the references given by him, pp. 825, 827. 

32* 



Torrey, Al-Asma'Vs Fuhulat as-Su'a?-a'. 

^JjL> ^\ \jS ^ic xj^I, ij&i f.LsOUl <_Ji Ol^j aJyj 

.... ^aJLU v_A*a.J Lilj LojI xjjJ jjLj 
A/£o! ^i' ltXi» J»a*^U xa*aJi jjS>» .... 

<j - £ * '* > - 

5 H^s xj'iAxAis ^ tXij 

JLs 6 )8^*c ji^o j J»i>^Xj ^-v-aJI iAS> t .,L» !o j ^joo La oia 
^1 ^cjJI Li*, ad^ ^Li L*. ^-^iSI i-Li! ^ \Li U 
(fol. 3) jJu^s- jobLdl ^Ls a+ Ul ^iuv ^Jdl Li*. Li>L=> 

cioib jA^'bll' X.i;liJJ S^^ai! eA5> c^jli' jj jls 
J^sj jj^J jLs XaXxj ^ ^ij ^5*^-' ^..iXebSii oJLs iJL* 

^Ls SjL> a J vi^it'-i J.^? Sjac iUftots oii' 

^ ^x^ILs c>Ii J-^i? ^Ls ^Jb vi^ls 
is ^il b5. ^asj u~ J ^Ls J^iS a J ^Jots Ls? ^Ls 

bi ^oLi* ^Jb! ».aJL*. L*j|. ,»-jL=> jj| ^Ls 

JLs ^xLi-S ^ u^^s oi'j J^' ^Ls v^jLj ^ r ,LL=i kiiJLi !i\s>| 



1) In the Ms. there is no sign of a gap here, nor ilocs any one appear 
to have noticed it. It is plain that from speaking of Tufail's description of 
horses al-Asma'I then passed on to speak of his acknowledged rival in this 
regard, Nabigha Ja'dT. The place where the omission occurred must be the 
one which I havo indicated, and it may be that the text has suffered the loss 
of only a line or two. 

2) Tho verse appears to come from the long qas7da of this poet of which 
small portions are given in Agh. IV, 130 f., lliz. I, 513 f., and elsewhere, while 
70 or 80 verses from it appear in the Jamhara, 14511'. A similar verse (but 
not the same) is Jamh. 147 4 o > 

3) Ms. .,Loijs. 

4) See especially Brockelmann in Noldeke-Festschrift I, IIS. 
f>) Landberg's copyist queries the line beginning with this word and ending 
with Li*. . 



Torrey, Al-Asma'Vs Fuliulat aS-Su'ara 1 . 
2 ) J^juj jjls c^Jii lXj^j jj! !OJJS s u5JU 

^U^JS eJ-J 1 ^ ^'^ ^j** ^a-^W -^i-SS c5 ! ; 
(jr ***s^t urV^ ^ • • ■ lA^ 5 5 

0».^c £ ^'i ^ jj! !lXs>I pM» ^ 

gJLo ^Ls e )^l*^ jjLs o«.i* 

jJU ^jLs oJls J^>aJ (j-^J JL's ^'j^ *">! i)^ ^ 

^\}\ &i t>Xs> L**iS.J ^ vizis' U^jyi JjJw a j| r i 15 

^ ^Ls- ^LJI (fol. 4) ^s-f «iJ3 \f£ 

fr>J> «5U'u« c ,t i^i, ^ ^ijs f V c c-> o^i . 

^L«^L.! Uxui ^ o yi bSj a L£ r J a LT i^^Lil £ S^iLT 20 

1) Ms. Klki. 2) Ms. Aajj, 

3) Apparently a leaf of one of the parent Mss. was misplaced, for this 
passage plainly belongs above, after the statement that al-A'sS was not a fold. 

4) Ms. s,lXjj^Is. 

' ' ' ' 

5) Better f^S" or p**s>; Noldeke, Del. Carm. p. 44, Luan s. v. 
^/*^>, etc. 6) Ms. iXb. 

\r 



Torrey, Al-Afma'Vt Fuhulat ai-ikt'ara'. 

oiis o^iJI ( _ ? Jtc J-»aAj *jt*~! iz>jS s ,fcjL». jji viLS 

w£JL*l (ji iXjj! ^1 (jiaAiJl ^ |>Lac a^Jlc JoO jj 

JiiivSlI jj Uj*s l 3ytj Us »yo USJ^I ^Jie l^ya- J->aAj 

Lj^xJI j JlS ^ jla ^ byuJI sl3>j LjUjI >Xioli 

^jJ jj^t jj! JLi ^> jJslX>^j ila »iX*j ilj jJLi' UJ&o jl3 IlXj>I 
JJis»iit u^o! ji iyiL> *.'JL*J| LI c^**« jJUaaj ^Lf tbUJl 

10 U*bL»| ilj LU^'ws- jwaIc o^JLi Lo U^-lj L«jj XaI^LU- 
OUki L> (3LS5 lyui; tiLJI ^ LI c*X£ol 6 ) ( yu^yi JtS 

joJLj ^*jLs> jj! JUs jjai-ill J^>l yJ^L^I ^ |j^> 
^LacI 6 )J^5 gJuw ^, J^b ^ Jl» ^ y J^l v^dcill 

v_a-/ oia U^aJj yyOil ill 'Jv.JLik! ^1 Lo »y« if J JLSj 

15 ^g^il q» U*aj ^j-j^l i^UJ^ yy^i' ---*J uijcl ^La Uxoi osiS 
bjiXw.il (J _x»- Bjxi j C y-S' pi Ls^Jj.Ls uiLail 

(foi. 5) ^ ui* s y>L 10 )au>li •)[ ] 

^Jj ^ jls U>aJ 5 yy^i! ill «J uiyu ^ uiol ,JI vi^Jiis 

*°y o~° ^ *J cr^^ u 1 * ^ 

1) The line of Landberg's Ms. beginning with this word is queried. 

2) DlwSn, ed. Salhani,' p. 17, etc. 

3) Ms. iU^LwJ. 4) Ms. c) t. 5) Ms. ( yuJ*£U. 
6) Ms. jlj.. 7) Ms. v_Ji.| il. 

8) Ms. wJiii. 9) Thus Landberg Ms. 

10) Ms. ju^cLs, corrected by Landberg's copyist 

11) Ms. q>.a<*jI . 
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Torrey, Al-Asma L Vs Fahvlat aS-&u i ara\ 

oLi L? **.o^! ^US ^.J, r) b^ ,*j'L»- oLi 

P 3 * o , 

^JU-obSf ALi 0.-0 i^sJi ^.ixc L**? LfcJlx^-t vUaAS ^LaS 6 

^Ls ^Jal\ ,«jL=5 oi'i tsyui ^ *aJLc (-jjoG} OljI^!* ^o-^ £ 

- . « ■ O - J 

r ) p 

JLS ^S-X-^il u^!y> _yjLs ^La siXtL-i 

V-xi" *J ^Lsu ^li^ JLa L^JLLo LJjJ! £ ^j^J aJLs Xaj^JI ^ 

rfrjS JJij ,J ( _ ? J^JI jj-by* a J ^L* (^ASa, ^L-^J! yuii *^fl> 

^js^ftjlj j-I^JI ^.JLc ^jJ! ^juXajoS 

5 )^L*aaJ ^5L*iJI j a^Jls, ^(j^ p_, i^l L 

ps - o ^ 

1) Ms. ayi^c (SCiSI. 2) Ms. S^^aC 3) Ms. V_aJL»». 

4) Very often written ^Ls*", thus e. g. AghSnt and Index, YaqBt (see 
Index), Lane, Lex. s. v. etc. 

5) See Yaqut I, 76, where the verse (in the recension of as-SukkarT) is 
given in what appears to be the more primitive form, with j.j in place of 
^ilvA.j. Yaqfit probably cites other portions of the same qapida in I, 393 f., 
IV, 10, 47, 128, 480. So too, perhaps, the verse given in the Lisan and Lane 
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Torrey, Al-AsmaH't FuhTilat aS-Su'ara'. 

V ur 1 ^ j*^' ^^rr- «^ ^ i^yM 

aJ c^-w-Jj &*aaJ| Jols- ai! ^ixj ^^Ib ^L«ilb ail/ AaJ yt£ 
5 l ^si*51 ^L*ii ^Ij^ii »J ,j^a*J! iuL^ ^ s^sLs- 

aJ c^aaJI UX*5 ^LaS 

BAaaqs pj^^c JLs C ,LT _jj ,31s (J .*a^J1 sLiii ^ ^.ts v^Jla 
c^ii ^L^aJl ^ JLS ^ILJi J^ll ju^ «*Js J^jy Jls 

ytfl hI^aJLj^ fjju* jLs\^b_5 ^Ls ^^ju ^A^l (JLcbll ^5 ^.^u 

JLs a.*AJj 

a ^j> L *j^i i u-^ *^ ^ ^ y V^*^ cr° 5 

J - - 

1) Ms. aXc. 3) Ms. ^Sl - . 

2) The whole poem, Jamh. 135 ff. This opening verse also cited, in 
somewhat varying form, in the larger native lexicons, s. v. jac. 

\0 



Torrey, AL-AmvaTi Fuhvlat ai-&u'arcF. 
0^J> ^Lfej iudPLsUI j ^li^J! oS i3 Jls ^(fol. 7) 

^j^-fcs- oJy> xXJj Ou* K**> ^jjlj JlS Jy~! g^* 1 * 
>^-.i «jJJl> J^i yui! jS> JlS LjuoJ ^^yi 7 ) C 5 j j 

i^UJi Ui OOtM» fc^" jP} OJy* AAJU, ^1 ^ Jl3 

^Ju^li jJLaij ^»Ji £ g**^ 

8 )y^i JUS oJUis JiJ ^ 



1) It is possible that something is missing here. 2) Ms. 

3) Ms. g**a9!. 4) Ms. ^1*5. 5) Ms. OOyi (sic). 

6) Ms. (*JJ 5> > corrected (by Landberg?) to Often written ,»JjJ>, 
see however SuyuJI, Husn, I, 79, also Agh. XXI, 7. 

7) Ms. UjJ. 8) Agh. X, 91. 

9) So orig. Ms., but corrected by copyist to V_J^-io. See note on the 

Translation. .. 1 

10) Ms. s^*. 



Torrey: AUAamaH's Fuhulat ae-Su'ara\ 

aAa^" (fol. 8) ^Xju ,J ^yt.AO^S! JlS L$j i^SOo 

^ ^JS JlS Jl3 rj Ls- ^ ^ ^j+^l JlS 

- f - ay 

cr° f-r? *-! J * i L5 ci y ! ^ C^ls L^Va 

p 

4 )vjoLi J^La- y;Li ^Ali, JL3 Il\s>! ^L^j ,J ^r! ^1 jLa *_JL£ 
AjAA*as ^ j^Las jLjuJI ^/<3u £*-*-.5 ^-WjL* 1^5! ^j-jj q» 

1) Ms. j,!. 2) Ms. vJiJUw. 3) Ms iUiAil. 4) Ms. 

5) Ms. ^ ^13.. In a marginal note Goldziher suggests the reading jLj« 
instead of This change seems to me to necessitate reading ^y* in place 

of ^. I have adopted both emendations. If the reading of the Ms. is retained, 
we must suppose that a passage has been lost here; a supposition which may 
seem to be supported by the absence of the name (Zuhair) in what immediately 
follows. 6) Something missing here? 

7) This name is wanting in the Ms., but fortunately the following lines 
are very well known as belonging to Zuhair; Arnold, Mo'all. p. 78, Ahlw. 95, 
Noldeke, Die Mo'allaqa Zuhair's, pp. 16, 30, etc.; see also my Commercial 
Terms in the Koran, p. 10. 

8) Ms. pJiZXji. 
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Torrey, Al-A?ma'Vs Fulmlat aS-Su'ara\ 
& yt-SJi ^Lsi tyviJi aC 

^> Ui ^ UI ^li] a *,Ji /ju Jj ,J -^iU 
yuJ! \S Ui\ 3 ^idl ^y! tiyuiJI ^ .y, t^Lu L.iLi ^iiS 

^^.s u~'-y cr? lt^.} ^ uiLi^j Byxc »lXc y^j».5 
,jr-+*^! if^ 5 * y^i »_sL«>-_5 »y jls. su*aJt ^y 

y"3 lUxi (fol. 9) yi^J) £ u^LaJI ^1 ^y Xa*| ^3 !) [^Ls] 

U>-' a- J* c Vj^ 8 )ii^L»[j »y*e v^i] 5 SyV^I 

cr^ j*^ *'f- ^Xf^i jLa 4 )iL-vwiJl y^3 ic*L*j 10 

(j-U! ^5! ysu« Li L J JiUi ^j! ^yi Q.*s»yJi lXac 

B )jyFUI iuLlff- Lci^i /^aS> »yU JJJ (j _lc ^bbi oyT 
i\s *ak 13! ^xs* Lu> x^^j ^Ui tS^L&U \Sj> 3 

V*-** 5 * L5j^ o^ 1 ^ 

^ a*^ ! 7 b*"5 ur==v o* & & W 

U"' ;' 8 )*-k**c J^i q» Vj- 5 ^ (j*LaJ! OJul ^JI+ao^I 

eftyl J.AA3ji;i £ Vj-^ vsajuIj S^li *J JiLSj (^jJt 

,js*«3^! Jili yc x^wl^ 10 ) ( _ ? +jud| LsJ ^yl yj-^il j, yy^ ^^cxiSj so 

1) Ms. omits. 2) Ms. ^oiyui.. 3) Bracketed words om. in Ms. 

4) This saying also quoted from al-Asma'I in Agh. Ill, 188, below. 

5) Dlwan, Cairo 1323, p. 21; ed. Goldziher, ZDMG. 46, 203; Agh. 
II, 61 ; Lisan, s. v. <^L> . 

6) The opening line of Imrulqais' Mu'allaqa. 

7) Ms.y^w.. 8) Ms. Kaaac. 9) Ms. om. 10) Ms. ^^aaJI. 



Torrey, Al-AsmaH's Fuhulat att-Su'ara'. 

^ykXJ J*A**ftJI j J^J' J**** ilui (J~L>.-I ^1 

(j^-ki ^yU ^Xxj sLa^juII l 3 J >si j ^^--9 ^ .Z* 3 ^' 

Lu\>j> |j«Ji£ ^.-ixc'bitj (jiJj-li iH* - y'^J 

5 JJai^SI t yu.-o^l JLi J>aU jOJCSj jC U y> U JlSa (_k>L*JI ^ 

jla (j^lill ^ ^L-oi J»Ai ^la LulX.=» jla ^'L*" 

^la ilL^i Jo JL3 2 )J^a *L*a r l bL>, (fol. 10) 
*^>-j L? ic -**$Ms 8 )L**m S^Li uj-*^' r*^** ^Ju-Aflil! Jla 

ib^ ^^Ju^flbSI syJL— f.j' 1 -*- jjS liLa u^ls ^^as 

15 ^y^t ^51 lit, 1£a£ O^yi j JvSj ^JLs ^L- j> W J la iJoij 
yiixJt jla l*i! } £JL*» ^jI ^UjjJ! XAjLJI !As>-!j 

yuiJ! JsLa" I* Axj yy^> ^1 ^lAxi &.*jLu( jlaj Xda 
v_a._j^« idi' jJU iX*^- ».^a q» li^^l yi-iJlj jLa j^i 

b •» i * 

vjialj* «JL«J u^jtM ^La ^ Ja* L***' vJ^*» 

iJoSj lX5 ,».jLs«- jji jLa 4 )^a-s?. jjla tLs^ ^ Lo >»Jia LLyii ^^Uj 

1) IlX-T inserted here in Landberg's hand. See note on the Translation. 

2) Ms. jla. 3) Ms. LiLw. 

4) This passage is queried in the Ms. The text is corrupt, and it may 
be that something is missing. 



Torrey, Al-Asma'Vs Fufyulal aS-Su'ara\ 

U*> l )"^>\ $2 l5 *mo^II U3Ar> ^jL»- y>\ JlS i J^ lit 

rj S> ^c^* iLib o^xi jJj-* uoy>^\ : -JLs 5uJL»Li j JJj ^ 

I Jo *jcI*a^ i 4 )j>L>! W> C )! ^ m 5 '^ 3 ^.U^JJ 

L^as JUS ^1 ^ JLS Jot »J r yb il 

> - ■ . > 

viiJUs _jJ ; S- yi^i ^yo iJJj*^ V_A*^ *.j!/>t j*)-^ vJjJj^t 

')^JUc ^.^Jl (fol. 11) ^\ j=~j U^S ilajjj vi^ia oyb ^1 
ISoLs^t «JLS? iU*J l^dc *xJS jUs 
•Wj^wJI yy?yt ^ 15 

*,*,■» ,i ^ *Jj Jj^Oo ^ sc^t .3} oLs c l -*r^ 5 

r 

1) Ms. ^jb. 2) Ms. Jcij. 3) The passage cannot be right as 

it stands. It is queried in the Ms. 4) Ms. 

5) DlwSn, Yale University Library, Ms. 303, fol. 103a; Haffner, TexU 

zur arab. Lexikographie, 116; Lisan s. v. i^j, j*-^?", V*** 1 ? S-/ 59 ' 
Ylqut I, 852, III, 244. 

6) Ms. 7) Ms. ^Aac. 8) Agh. IX, 81, 10. 
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Torrcy, Al-Asma'Vs Fuhnlat a$-tiu'aru. 

The curse of Allah is upon this phrase of his, because he thought 
it excellent: 

Praise to Allah, the bountiful giver. 

Al-Asma'T said, moreover: Al-Kumait ibn Zaid was not normative 
because he was an Arab only by adoption; the same was 
true of at-Tirimmah. Du 'r-Ruroma was normative , for he was 
a bedawT. His poetry, 'however, is not like the poetry of the 
true Arabs; excepting (he added) one poem in which he resembles 
them ; that one, namely, in which he says : 

And on Abu Ghassan the door is barred. 



Torrey, Al-Apma'i's Fuhnlat as-Su'ard'. 



ancient poet in the Jahihya, and yet Kalb was four times as good 
as Saiban. 

Said Abu Hatim : We have the following from al-Asma'I. Some 
one asked of Hassan : Whom do you call foremost in poetry ? He 
answered: (fol. 10) Do you mean W r hat man? or What tribe? I 5 
meant the tribe. Hudail is the foremost, he replied. (Said al- 
Asma'I: There were in that tribe forty notable poets. They were 
all men who ran on foot, not one of them was a knight.) Said 
Abu Hatim: I asked al-Asma'I: What one man, then, was the 
foremost of the poets ? He replied : Hassan did not express his 10 
opinion as to the individual, but I will give mine. The one greatest 
of them all was an-Nabigha of Dubyan , when he was fifty years 
of age. Nor did he compose much poetry. As for an-Nabigha 
al-Ja'dl, on the other hand, the flow of his poetry was stopped for 
thirty years after his first productive period, and then the stream 15 
flowed again. The poetry of his first period was extremely good, 
but all his later productions were unoriginal (o.^^) and of poor 
quality. (Said Abu Hatim: He began composing poetry when he 
was thirty years old; then he ceased for thirty years; then the 
flow was renewed for thirty years more.) I said to al-Asma'I: so 
How about the poetry of al-Parazdaq ? He replied: Nine tenths 
of his poetry was borrowed. As for Jarir, he composed thirty 
qasida's, and I do not know that he ever plagiarized anything 

except one half- verse *) According to Abu Hatim, al-Asma'I 

said: I think that Jamil ibn Ma'mar was born of a slave mother; 25 
he flourished in (juba until bis old age. 

This from al-Asma'I: Some one once said of Kutayyir that 
he was a small shop selling thread and tar. Said al-Asma'I: Abu 
Du'aib was an excellent authority, and many instances of exceptional 

usage were based on bis poetry 2 ) He (al-Asma'I) admired so 

this jim-poem by Abu Du'aib ; No one in the world, he said, could 
equal as-Sammah in his poems in zay and jim except Abu Du'aib, 
who in his poem in jim reached such a limit of excellence as no 
other could equal; namely, in the poem containing the words: 

The kneeling camel herd of Judam. 35 

Said al-Asma'I: an-Namir ibn Taulab flourished both in the 
Jahillya and in Islam. He also narrated: Al-Farazdaq once said 
to his wife , Nawar : How does my verse compare with that of 
Jarir? She answered: He equalled you in the sweet, and con- 
quered you in the bitter. Al-Asma'I said further: I heard Abu io 
Sufyan ibn al-'Ala' say that he once asked of Ru'ba : What do you 
think of the ra/az-poetry of Abu n-Najm ? (fol. 11) He replied: 



1) The text seems to be defective here, and I have left a passage un- 
translated. 

2) See the note on the text. 
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J heard this Irom al-Asma'i : Umayya ibn Abu 's-Salt was 
supreme and unapproached in poetry (fol. 9) whicli had for its 
subject the world to come; 'Antara , where the subject was war; 
and 'Ulnar ibn Abii ltab'i'a, where the subject was women. 
5 According to al-Asma'T, some one once met Kutayyir, the lover 
of 'Azza (this was Kutayyir ibn 'Abd ar-Kahman , al-IJuza'T, Ibn 
Abu Jum'a), and said to him: Abu Sahr, who was the greatest 
poet? He answered: The one who said: 

I count my night ride better than a night with one free-born, 
io Slender of waist, most beautiful where stripped of clothing. 

Now this was a verse of al-Hutai'a's Thereupon he left him for 
a while, until he thought he had forgotten the incident; then he 
met him again, and said: Abu Sahr, who was the greatest poet? 
He answered : The one who said : 

15 Stand, let us weep at the remembrance of a beloved one and 

her abode ; 

meaning Imrulqais, who was the first of the poets to depict weeping 
over deserted dwelling-places and the journeying of the howdas. 
Said al-Asma'T: The best at describing riding - camels was 

20 'Uyaina ibn Mirdas (the one who was called Ibn Faswa 2 )); for 
description of milch-camels , the best in the qas'ida form was ar- 
Ra'i, and in rajaz verse Ibn Laja' at-TaimT (whose name was 'Umar). 
Said al-Asma'T: What tribe or company of men ranked highest in 
the poetry it produced ? Some say , The large-eyed ones in the 

2b shady palm -gardens, meaning the Ansar; others say, The blue-eyed 
ones at the root of the thorn-bushes, meaning the Ban! Qais ibn 
Ta'laba; and he mentioned of their number al-Mnraqqis , al-A'sa, 
and al-Musayyab ibn 'Alas. Said al-Asma'i : I heard the following 
from Ibn Abu 'z-Zinad. Hassan [ibn Tabit] heard some one recite 

30 verses by 'Amr ibn al-'AsT, and said: He is no poet, but a man 
of sharp wit. Said al-Asma'T: Al-Ahtal was asked about the poetry 
of Kutayyir, and replied: A Hijazite, who fastens the cloak firmly 8 ). 
Al-Asma'T once said: Do you know that Laila was a better poet 
than al-Hansa ? And he said to me on another occasion : Az- 

35 Zibriqan was a poet-knight (^cLi Wj^) wno n0 ^ ma ^ e a ^ 0U S 
story; Malik ibn Nuwaira, on the other hand, was a poet-knight 
who did make a long story. No tribe in the world, he said, was 
less productive of poetry, in proportion to its number, than the 
BanI Saiban and Kalb. In the latter tribe there was not a single 



1) The same story in different form, and on other authority, in Agh. II, 61. 
See also the anecdote there, at the bottom of the page. 

2) See especially Agh. XIX, 14ii. 

3) What the phrase (jj+Ji AXj) means here, I do not know. It evidently 
puzzled Landberg also; see the note on the text. 
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'Hitam of the Wind"). Ibn Mufarrigh was one of the muwallads 1 ) 
of Basra. Al-Asma'l narrates that he heard the following from 
Wahb ibn Jarlr ibn Hazim. My father once said to me: I was 
wont to recite three hundred qaslda's of Umayya. I asked : Where 
is the collection now? He replied: Such-a-one borrowed it and 
carried it off. 

Said al-Asma'T: It used to be said that the best of all the 
poets were "the Vanquished of Mudar", namely Humaid , ar-Ra'T, 
and Ibn Muqbil 2 ). As for ar-Ra'T, he was vanquished by Jarlr, 
and also by Hanzar, one of the Ban! Bakr. Laila of Ahyal over- 
came al-Ja'di, and so also did Sawwar [ibn Aufa] ibn al-Haya 3 ). 
Ibn Muqbil was beaten by an-Najasi, one of the BanT '1-Harit ibn 
Ka'b*). As for Humaid, every one who attacked him vanquished 
him. Ibn Ahmar 5 ) (said he) did not satirise any one. Fushum 6 ) 
was mentioned by him as a notable poet of the JahilTya , but he 
did not give his lineage. He said of an-Najasi ibn al-HaritTya: 
He was guilty of wine-drinking, and 'All ibn Abu Talib punished 
liim by beating with a hundred stripes ; eighty for drunkenness, and 
twenty for violating Ramadan (for he had found him drunk in the 
sacred month). So when he had been beaten , he went away to 
Mu'awiva , and composed verse in praise of him , and vituperated 
'All'). " 

Said al-Asma'T: [Zuhair] became intimate with certain Jews, 
and learned from them about the resurrection. Therefore he said 
in his qasida: 

Either it is postponed, put down in a book, and stored 

For the Day of Account; or else 'tis hastened, and soon avenged. 

Said al-Asma'T: A learned saih was asked about the poets, 
and replied : In the time before Muhammad, poetry nourished first 
in RabT'a; then it went over to TamTm. I said to al-Asma'T: Why 
did he not mention Yemen ? He replied : He was only speaking 
of the BanT Nizar; as for these, they all learned the poetic art; 
from Imrulqais, the chief of the poets; Yemen was the home of 
poetry. And he said: Are there any in the world equal to the 
knights of Qais ? their poets were indeed the fursan. Then he 
mentioned a number, among them 'Antara, Hufaf ibn Nadba, 'Abbas 
ibn Mirdas , and Duraid ibn as-Simma. On another occasion he 
said to me : Duraid and Hufaf were the best poets of the fursan 8 ). 

1) Arabs by adoption , Dot of pure blood. Generally meaning one born 
of a slave mother. 

2) The name of Nabigha Ja'd! seems to be accidentally omitted here ; 
see just below. 

3) Agh. IV, 131, 6 from bottom, 132f. 4) Kamil 187, 6. 

5) i. e. 'Amr ibn Ahmar al-Bahill, another of the poets of Muihir. 

6) So pointed in Ms. I have found no other mention of him. 

7) See the note on the text. 

8) Cf. the similar estimate given above, and see the Introduction. 
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Said Abu Hatim : I asked al- Asma'T about al-Quhaif al-'Amirl 
— who made verses about women — and he said: His diction is 
neither classically elegant nor normative 1 ). Upon my asking him 
about Ziyad al-A'jam , he said : He is normative ; no solecism has 

6 been attached to him ; and his Itunya was Abu Umaina. I said : 
Tell me about the slave of the Ban! '1-Hashas 2 ). He replied: His 
verse was classically elegant, though he was a negro. Abu Dulama 
was also a slave, I think he was the adopted son of an Abyssinian. 
I asked: Was his poetry classically chaste? He replied: It was 

10 of good quality in this regard. Moreover, Abu 'Afca' as-Sindi was 
a slave whose ear was pierced. Was he then one of the genuine 
Arabs?, I queried. No, but his diction was chaste. 'Abd al-'AzTz 
ibn Marwan once said to Aiman ibn Huraim of Asad: What do 
you think of my maula ? meaning Nusaib. Aiman answered : He 

15 is a better poet than any other man of his skin (for he was a 
negro) 8 ). Furthermore, 'Umar ibn Abu RabT'a was the son of a 
slave mother, yet his poetry was considered normative ; I have heard 
Abu 'Amr ibn al-'Ala cite it as proof of correct grammatical 
usage, and formally declare it to be such. Also Padala ibn Sank 

so of Asad , and 'Abdallah ibn az-Zubair of the same tribe , and Ibn 
ar-Ruqayyat 4 ), these all were sons of slave parents, yet their verse 
is normative. I saw, however, that he disparaged al-Uqaisir, and 
did not feel inclined toward his poetry ; be said of him : He was only 
the "policeman" poet. Yes, I answered, it was al-Uqaisir who said: 

25 You see, he 's drinking at our own expense! 

So ask the policeman. Wherefore all this wrath? 5 ) 

He was slave-born, al-Asma'i continued. Ibn Harma was both 
reliable and elegant in his compositions; Ibn Udaina was reliable, 
and in the same class (aJiaL) as Ibn Harma, but was inferior to 
so him in his poetry 6 ). Malik cited traditions on his authority , in 
his jurisprudence. Tufail of Kinana is also to be classed with Ibn 
Harma. Yazid ibn Dabba was a maula of the tribe TaqTf. He 
composed a thousand qasida's, but the Arabs divided them up and 
carried them off. 

35 Al-Asma'T said, moreover: After Ru'ba and Abu Nuhaila (fol. 8) 
there were no poets more worthy of the name than Jandal at- 
Tuhawl and Abu Tauq and Hitam al-Mujasi'I (who was nicknamed 



1) More exactly: to be used as proof (*•-?-") °f correct usage. 

2) i. e. Suhaim. 

3) The whole anecdote is given in Agh. I, 131. 

4) i. e. 'Cbaidallah ibn Qais ar-Ruqayyat. 

5) The story of al-Uqaisir's adventure with the policeman is told in Agh. 
X, 87 1'., 91. According to the latter passage, the officer of the law, who had 
come to arrest al-Cqaisir for drunkenness, was himself made tipsy by wine 
which the poet supplied to him by means of a tube passed through the key- 
hole of the barricaded door. 6) Cf. Agh. IV, 113, 2f. 
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I asked him about Hidus ibn Zuhair al-'Amiri,. and he replied : 
He is a fahl. 

Ka'b ibn Zuhair ibn Abu Sulma? 
Not a fahl. 

Zaid al-Hail at-Ta'l? 5 
One of the fursan. 
Sulaik ibn as-Sulaka? 

Not one of the fuhul, nor was he one of the fursan. He 
belonged to the number of those who used to make forays, running 
on their own feet and taking plunder. Another of the same sort 10 
was Ibn Barraqa of Hamdan 1 ), and still others were Hajiz 2 ) at- 
Tumali, of the Sarwiyyun s ), and Ta'abbata Sarran (whose name 
was Tabit ibn Jabir), and as-Sanfara al-Azdl, the Sarwi. Al- 
Muntasir was not of their number, but al-A'lam of Hudail belonged 
to them. Some of them dwelt in the Hijaz, and in the Sarat there 15 
were more than thirty («'. e., those who used to run on their own 
feet and take plunder). 

He also said : If Salama ibn Jandal had accomplished somewhat 
more, he would have been a fahl. Al-Mutalammis is the chief 
fahl of Rabl'a. Duraid ibn as-§imma is one of the fuhul among 20 
the fursan. Moreover, Duraid in some of his poetry surpasses 
Nabigha of Dubyan in the art; he did, indeed, come near to van- 
quishing the Dubyani. 

I said: How about A'sa of Bahila, is he one of the fuhul? 

He answered : Yes , and there is an elegy of his which has 25 
not its equal in the world, namely: 

There has come to me a report, at which I am not rejoiced, 
From the height; a report in which there is neither lie nor 

mockery. 

(fol. 7) He proceeded*): Al-'Ajjaj was born in the Jahi- so 

llya. Humaid al-Arqat used to prune and polish and purify the 
rajaz poetry. I saw that he (al-Asma'i) pronounced some of Abu 
n-Najm's rajaz verse good, and some of it defective, for he com- 
posed much that was bad. On one occasion he said: I am not 
much impressed with a poet whose name is al-Padl ibn Qudama 35 
(meaning Abu n-Najm). 



1) Kamil 152, 19, Yaqut III, 300. 

2) Cf. Agh. XII, 49 below. 

3) Those whose home was in the Sarat, a mountainous district of TihSma 
bordering on Yemen, whose inhabitants were noted for purity of speech (Yaqut 

III, 66 f.: ol.y-Ji J^! u-LJ! g^osl j^L*J| Sj +c jj| Jli). See 

just below, also Yaqut III, 65 ff. (p. 65 line 8, for K-yUx,! read q+jJ!?), 
HamdanI ed. Miiller, pp. 48 f., 67 ff. 

4) Something missing here? 
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Fold. 

Abu Hiras of Hud ail V 
Fold. " 

A'sa of Haiudan '? 
5 Hp is one of the fuhul, though of Islam , and the author of 
much poetry 1 ). 

I asked al-Asma'i about k'a'b ibn Sa'd al-GhanawT ; and he 
answered: He is not one of the fuhul, except in his elegies: in 
that particular no other has equalled him. He added: He used to 

10 be called "the Ka'b of the Proverbs". 

I asked him also about Hufaf ibn Nadba. and 'Antara, and 
az-Zibriqan ibn Badr : and he replied: These are the best poets of 
the fursan-); and in the same rank with them is 'Abbas ibn Mirdas 
of Sulaim (he did not say that they were of the fuhul), and Bisr 

15 ibn Abu Hazim. I heard Abu 'Arur ibn al-'Ala say: His (Bisr's) 
qa.sida rhyming in the letter >■ brought him into the company of 
the fuhul: 

Ah, the horde has departed, without drawing near, 
And thy heart, borrowed from thee, is in their howdas. 

20 (Said Abii l.latim) I proceeded: What of al-Aswad ibn Ya'fur 
an-Nahsal f '? 

He replied: He resembles the fuhul. 

Then as to 'Amr ibn Sa's al-AsadT, what do you say regarding 
him ? (fol. 0). 
25 He is not a faJtl, but is below that rank. 

And Labid ibn ltabl'a? 

No fald. Moreover, on another occasion al-Asma'i described 
Labid to me as "a good man" — as though he intended to deny 
to him any high merit as a poet. And he once said to me : 
so LabTd's poetry is like a mantle from Tabaristan ; meaning that it 
was well woven, but without elegance. 

He said also: Jarada ibn 'Umaila al-'Ana?.T composed some 
poems which resemble those of the fuhul, but they are short. This 
verse is one of his : 

35 How wert thou led aright, when thou hadst no guide '? 

There are those who witness against thee what thou didst. 

What of Aus ibn Ghalfa al-HujainiT? 

If he had composed twenty qasida's , he would have joined 
the fuhul; but he is cut short of it. 
40 He also said to me : 'Umaira ibn Tariq al-Yarbu'T was one of the 
chiefs of the fursan; he it was who took captive Qabus ibn al-Mundir 3 ). 

1J See the Introduction. 

'_') See the Introduction, and cf. Agh. XVI, 139, where Ibn Salliim's 
ranking of Hufaf in the "fifth class" of the fursan is mentioned. 
:i) Namely, at Tilifa. Bekrl 452, Yaqut III, 519. 
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before al-Ahtal or after him, do not believe him. Then he said: 
Abu 'Amr ibn al-'Ala also used to prefer him (to the other two) ; 
I have heard him say: If al-Ahtal had lived but one single day 
in the Jahiliya, I would not give any poet, jahili or island, the 
precedence over him 1 ). Said al-Asma'I: I once recited to Abu 'Amr 5 
ibn al-'Ala a certain poem, and he said: No one of the Islamic 
poets could equal this, not even al-Aljtal- 

Said Abu Hatim: I also asked him about al-Aghlab, whether 
he was a fahl, among the rajaz poets; and he said: He is not a 
fahl nor even successful, and his verse wearies me. And on another 10 
occasion he said to me: I only hand down from al-Aghlab two 
poems and a half. I said: What do you mean by the 'half? 
He replied: I know two poems of his, and I used to hand down 
half of the one which rhymes in qaf — for they have lengthened 
it. And he continued : His children were wont to add to his poems, 15 
until they spoiled them. Said Abu Hatim: Ishaq ibn al-'Abbas 2 ) 
asked from him a rajaz verse of al-Aghlab , and he sought from 

me :i ) I loan.ed him he brought forth about twenty 

(poems), (fol. 5) I said: Did you not declare that you knew only 
two and a half? He answered me: Yes, but I have sorted those 20 
which I know, and so far as they are not his, they belong at least 
to others who are classically valid and trustworthy. Said Abfi 
Hatim: No other man could recite so many rajaz verses as al- 
Asma'i. I once heard a man of Najran who had travelled about 
in the regions of Khorasan question him , saying : Such-a-one in 25 
Eai told me that you could recite twelve thousand rajaz poems. 
Yes, he answered, there are fourteen thousand rajaz poems which 
I hold in my memory. I was amazed at this, but he said to me : 
Most of them are short. I said : Deliver them , verse by verse, 
fourteen thousand verses. But he answered : Only the poetry of 30 
al-Aghlab makes the task too tiresome for me. (Said Halaf: One 
of the sons of al-Aghlab was a man who was trustworthy in the 
matter of tradition and narrative, but lied about his father's poetry.) 

I proceeded: What of Hatim at-Ta'T? 

Hatim, he answered, is only counted as "noble" iAxj) ; 35 

he did not say that he was a fahl. 

And Mu'aqqir al-Bariql, the halif of the Ban! Numair? 

If he had completed five or six qasida's, he would have been 
a fahl. Then he added : The two tribes least productive of poetry 
seem to have been Kalb and Saiban. 40 

Abu Du'aib of Hudail? 

Fahl. 

Sa'ida ibn Ju'ayya 4 )? 

1) The same in Agh. VII, 172, 8. 2) The governor of Basra. 

3) The text is defective here. 

4) This well known poet does not receive mention in Agh., if the Index 
is to be trusted. 
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If he had composed five qasidds like the one which we have, 
he would have been a fahl. 
And al-Muhalhil? 

No fahl; but if he had produced other poems like that one 
5 of his: 

night of ours in T)u Jusam, turn to daylight! 
he would have been the foremost fahl of them all. Besides, the 
most of his poetry is merely attributed to him. 
Abu Duad? 

10 Excellent 1 ). (He did not say that he was a fahl.) 
Ar-Ra'T? 
Not a fahl. 
Ibn Muqbil? 
Not a fahl. 

15 Said Abu' Hatim : I also asked al- Asma'T which of the two 
was the, greater poet, ar-Ra'T or Ibn Muqbil. He replied: How 
near to each other they stand! But, I objected, this answer does 
not satisfy us. Thereupon he said: The verse of ar-Ra'I was more 
like that of the old and primitive poets. 

20 Ibn Ahmar (fol. 4) al-BahilT? 

Not a fahl; yet, though inferior to those, he stands t at the 
head of his own division. And (he said) in my opinion ( CJ ! ^1) 
Malik ibn HarTm al-HamdanT is of the fuhul. If Ta'laba ibn Su'air 
al-MazinT had written five poems like his qafida, he would have 

25 been a fahl. 

How about Ka'b ibn Ju'ail? 

I think that he (aUbl) is of the fukcd, but do not feel certain 

of it. 

What do you say of Jarlr and al-Farazdaq and al-Alital? 

30 These, if they belonged to the Jahiliya, would have a distin- 
guished place (in this ranking); but since they belong to Islam, I 
will say nothing about them. 

Said Abu Hatim: I had often heard him prefer JarTr to al- 
Farazdaq; so I said to him, on the day when 'Isam ibn al-Faid 

35 came to see him : I wish to ask you about something, and if 'Isam 
had already heard it from you, I would not ask. I have heard 
you prefer JarTr to al-Farazdaq, more than once; what will you 
say now about the two, and about al-Ahtal? So he reflected for 
a moment, and then recited a verse from his (al-Ahtal's) qastda: 

40 Verily I have made the night's journey of no weakling, 
On a she-camel emaciated of cheek and thin of flank. 
Then he recited about ten verses more, and said : If any one tells 
you that any man on earth ever produced the equal of this, either 

1) 
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Fahl. 

Al-Harit ibn Hilliza? 
Fahl. 

'Amr ibn Kultum ? 

No fahl. s 

Al-Musayyab ibn 'Alas? 

Fahl. 

How about 'Adi ibn Zaid; is he a fahl? 
Neither stallion nor mare ! 

(Said Abu Hatim : The only reason why I asked him was to 
because I had heard Ibn Munadir 1 ) say that no poet should be 
ranked higher than 'Adi.) 

What of Hassan ibn Tabit? 

He is a fahl. 

Qais ibn al-HatTm ? 15 
Fahl. 

The two named al-Muraqqis? 
Each of the two is a fahl. 
And Ibn Qami'a? 

Fahl. (This was Qami'a [ibn DarTlj] 2 ) ibn Sa'd ibn Malik, 20 
and bis kunya was Abu Yazld 3 )). 
And Abu Zubaid?*) 
He is no fahl. 
AS- Sammalj ? 

Fahl. (And al-Asma'X added: I have talked with a man who 85 
had seem the grave of aS-Sammah in Armenia.) 
How about Muzarrid, his brother? 

He was not inferior to as-Sammalj, yet he injured his poetry 
by introducing too much satire. 

Now al-Asma'l had told me, before this, that the men of Kufa 30 
were wont to place al- A*£a in the very first rank of poets 6 ) ; also. 
Halaf 6 ) was accustomed to say that no poet should be ranked 
above him. (Said Abu Hatim : This was because he composed 
poetry in every sort of meter, and used every variety of rhyme.) 

I proceeded : What of 'Urwa ibn al-Ward ? 35 

He answered : He was a noble poet ^ n °t a fahl. 

How about al-Huwaidira ? 



1) Muhammad ibn Munadir (often Manadir), Agh. XVII, 9ff. 

2) Agh. XVI, 163. 

3) There was another Ibn QamT'a of some note , namely he wbo killed 
Mus'ab ibn 'Umair at the battle of Uhud, mistaking him for the Prophet 
Muhammad (His. 566 f., Agh. XIV, 19). This Qami'a was of the Lait tribe. 

4) Harmala ibn al-Mundir at-Ta'l. 

5) Apparently, the original context of this passage is to be found above, 
where al-A'sa was mentioned; see also the note on the text. 

6) Cf. Agh. VIII, 78, where al-A'sa is under discussion, and IJalaf al-Ahmar 
refuses to decide the question of superiority. 

Zeitschrift der D. M G. Bd. LXV. 33 
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They are compelled to have the sharp bit of the bridle put on, 
As if it were put on the trunk of a palm that is stripped of 

its bark 1 ). 

(You say : I constrained him (rawadtuku) to this or that, meaning 
the same as kawaltuku, and one may say also aradtuhu. Here he 
is describing the neck of the animal . . . .) 

.... and he [i. e. an-Nabigha al-Ja'di] was most excellent in 
describing horses 2 ). Thereupon he recited: 

Holding firm the sutures of the skull, or he had been ready to 

neigh 8 ). 

He also excelled in that qaslda of his in which he says: 

Those 'generous gifts' of yours — not even two cups of milk, 
Which were made gray with water, and at last turned to urine. 

(Said Abu Hatim) I asked : What was his intent in that , for this 
line enters into the verse of another poet 1 ). He replied: When 
Sawwar [ibn Aufa] ibn al-Haya al-Qusairl said: 'We have among 
us him who searched for his foot 5 ), him who made Hajib his 
captive, and those who gave the milk to drink', an-Nabigha there- 
upon composed the verse: (fol. 3) 

Those generous gifts of yours — not even two cups of milk. 

Said al-Asma'I: If this qaslda had only been written by the 
older Nabigha, it would have reached the utmost bound of merit. 

I then asked him : How about al-A'sa , the A'sa of the Ban! 
Qais ibn Ta'laba? 

He replied: He is not a fakl 6 ). 

And 'Alqama ibn 'Abada? 



1) See Krenkow, loc. cit., p. 870. 

2) On the lacuna here, see the note on the text. 

3) It is perhaps useless to attempt to translate without knowing the con- 
text. On the y^y^ of a horse, see Ibn Slda's Kitab al-MuJiassas VI, 138, 

and on see Jamhara, 147, lines 4f. 

4) See Brockelmann, loc. cit., p. 118, where the story of the verse is 
told, and the original author is said to have heen Abu 's-Salt ibn ar-Rabl a 
at-Taqafi. 

5) Namely Hubas ibn Qais, whose foot was cut off in the battle of the 
Yarmfik, while he was showing great valor; see especially Belarturi 137, where 
the verse is given: 

L=>'-=> ^ ^ c5^5 c5^S Ia*5 lX^Uj ^-jUc Lloj 

The Hajib who was made captive was Hajib ibn Zurara. The story of his 
capture by Malik ibn Salama (known as Du 'r-Ruqaiba) is told in Agh. X, 42 f. 

6) This judgment is all the more remarkable in view of the high esteem 
in which Abu 'Amr held al-A'sa (Agh. VIII, 78, etc.). On the probable dis- 
arrangement of the Ms. at this point, see below. 
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the comparison of the two 1 ) .... He answered: No; Abu 'Amr 2 ), 
when some one asked him, in my hearing: Was an-Nabigha, or 
Zuhair , the greater poet ? replied : Zuhair was not worthy to be 
an-Nabigha's hireling. He (al-Asma'T) added: Aus ibn Hajar was 
a greater poet than Zuhair, but an-Nabigha took away from him 8 
some of his glory 8 ). Aus composed this: 

With an army for which you see the field too strait, 

in a poem of his; but an-Nabigha followed it with some lines of 
his own, bringing its conceit, and something besides, into a single 
half -verse: (fol. 2) 10 

An army, for which the field becomes too strait, 
Leaving the ridges behind as though they were plains*). 

Abu Hatim also reported from al-Asma'T the following: A 
saih, of the people of Najd said that Tufail al-GhanawT used to be 
called Muhabbir 6 ), in the pre-Islamic time, because of the beauty is 
of his verse. And in my own opinion, said al-Asma'T, in some of 
his poetry he surpassed Imrulqais; al-Asma'T says it. Then he 
added : And yet Tufail borrowed something from Imrulqais ; more- 
over, it is said that much of the poetry of Imrulqais belonged to 
certain beggars 8 ) who attached themselves to him; also, 'Amr ibn «o 
QamT'a went in his company to the Byzantine court'). Mu'awiya 
ibn Abu Sufyan used to say: Summon for me Tufail, for his verse 
is more like that of the ancient poets than is the verse of Zuhair, 
and he is a fahl*). Al-Asma'T proceeded: It is a wonder that 
an-Nabigha never gave any description of a mare except in the 25 
one verse : 

With her nostrils yellow from [the blossoms of] the jarjar plant. 

Indeed, an-Nabigha, Aus, and Zuhair were not wont to give fine 
descriptions of horses; but Tufail, on the contrary, reached the 
almost bound of excellence in this characterization , and he was a so 
fahl. Then he recited these lines of his: 



1) See note on the text. , 2) Abu 'Amr ibn al-'Ala', t 154/770. 

3) Cf. Brockelmann, Noldeke-Festschrift, p. 117 above. 

4) That is, they were trampled flat by the multitude of the army. 

5) Literally, one who adorns. See especially Goldziher's discussion of 
the uses of this term, Abhandlungen, I, 129 — 131. 

6) "Poor devils", u£.*JLjufi . 

7) Agh. XVI, 163, 166 above, and elsewhere. 

8) The question of al-Asma'i's dating of the poet Tufail (see Krenkow, 
JRAS. 1907, pp. 815, 820) is here settled. The original meaning of the 
statements quoted by Krenkow from Agh. XIV, 88 must have been simply this, 
that Tufail was older than Nabigha Ja'di (with whom he is all the time being 
compared), and the foremost (fiXi!) of the poets of Qais 'Ailan. 
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Translation. 

Al-Asma'T's Ranking of the Earliest Arabian Poets. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn nl- Hasan ibn Duraid al-Azdi reports 
the following from Abu Hatim Sahl ibn Muhammad ibn pitman 
5 as-SijzT. Said Aim Hatim : On more than one occasion I heard 
al-Asma'i 'Abd al-Malik ibn Quraib pronounce an-Nabigha of Dubyan 
superior to the other pre-Mohammedan poets. I myself also asked 
him — and it was the last question that I put to him ; only a 
short time before his death — V\ r b stands first among the Fuhul'i 
1* He replied: an-Nabigha of Dubyan; but added: In my opinion, 
no one ever equalled the verses of Inmilqais: 

Their good fortune guarded them through their kinsfolk — 
It is on the less fortunate that vengeance falls! 

Said Abu Hatim : When he saw that I was writing down what 
15 he said, he reflected for a moment and then proceeded: No, the 
first of them all in excellence is Imrulqais; his were the highest 
honor and the precedence, and they all drew upon his poetry and 
followed his canons; I could almost say that be gave an-Nabigha 
of Dubyan his place among the fuhrd. Then I asked (said Abu 
20 Hatim): What is the meaning f the term f'a/d'P) He replied: 
It means that one has a marked superiority over his fellows, like 
the superiority of a thoroughbred stallion over the mere colts; 
and he added: it is the same thing which is meant by the verse 
of Jarir: 

25 The young offspring of the milch-camel, when he is fastened 

with the yoke-rope, 
Can not withstand the fierce attack of the seasoned and mighty 

ones'-'). 

Said Abu Hatim: Some one asked him, Who of all men is. 
30 the greatest poet? He answered, an-Nabigha. The other continued : 
Do you give no one the precedence over him V He replied : No, 
nor were the men of learning in poetry whom I have known 
accustomed to prefer any one to him. But, 1 said, there has been 
some difference of opinion in regard to Zuhair ibn Abu Sulma and 

1) Of courso such a slightly different use of the term as that illustrated 
by the title 'Albania al-Fohl (on its origin, see Agh. XXI, 173) would suggest 

3 > 

itself; cf. also the definition given in the Lisan: qjAJI p& tlyi^iJI 

2) More exactly: the ibn labun is a camel entering upon his third year; 
the bdzil (plur. buzul) is eight or nine years old. 



n 
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in ii passage which is not found in our text of the work, though 
it might perhaps have stood there originally. I print in square 
brackets the portion which is wanting in the Landberg manuscript. 

! ^ ob ^1 ^ ^'J! J. y.i ju£jt 

*U1 gjjl J Lo ^ 

(»~,\ ^y>i r ,! ^.i^bSi ^JU. \JsJ> JJ;^! xJL!| v .,Ls=>. *i 

«.i/> A»»jjj i_XJ> ^i? Xi^lii J. v_;b qj( it+Ia Jwftj xJLl!. 

i-aji <Mj JLS 5 AS 1 JJLa yyf>, rJ ! JJ^o Aj£ ^ jj .,(5 

* LcJ a" *y Uil Jj-^- ^ * Uj cr* * J 

■t*-^' - cj £j*f "^ }n Duraid reports from Abu Hutim: I 

asked al-Asma'Y about A'sa Hamdan, and he said: He is one of 15 
the fu/iul, though of Islam, and the author of much poetry. [He 
(al-Asma'i) continued: One can only wonder nt Ibn Da'b when h(; 
asserts that A'sa Hamdan was the author of this: 

Man da'a ll (jhuzai/i/ili Arbah ullah tijuratiih l ). 
God forbid that this sort of thing should be allowed to pass tco 
as perpetrated by al-A'sa, that he should pronounce the word 
"Allah" with the sukan, and put "tijarutuh" in the nominative 
when it should be in the accusative! Thereupon Halaf al-Ahmar 
said to me: Verily, Ibn Da'b must have been aspiring to the caliphate 
when he imagined that this would be accepted from him, and that 25 
his place was so high that such an assertion as this could pass. 
Then he added : Moreover , even the first half-verse , man da'a U 
yhusai/i/ili , is not permissible; it can only be, man da'a lighu- 
zayi/iti, as one says, man da'a liba'irin diillin" -)]. 

In the text which follows, the Landberg manuscript is faith- 30 
fully reproduced , except in a very few cases where good reason 
for deviation is given in the notes at the foot of the page. The 
vowel-pointing is usually that of the 111s. itself. 



1) That is: Whoever calls for me my little gazolle, may God make his 
trading profitable 

2) That is: Who summons (its owner) to a straying beast (which has been 
found); cf. Lisiin XVIII, 2X5 (above), etc. 

/eitschrift der T>. M. O. HI. MV. ■ 
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other words. His use of the designation furtfun is another illustration 
of the fact that he is not concerned with the terminology of a 
thoroughgoing literary classification. He speaks of those Arab 
"knights" of old as we might speak of the knights of the middle 

5 ages, or of the Troubadours. They were invested with an atmo- 
sphere of nobility and chivalry, and men like al-Asma'T spoke of 
them with an enthusiasm which was only in part based on approval 
of their poetical achievements. "Those who made predatory excur- 
sions on foot" form another class, a less distinguished group than 

10 that of the "knights", numbering such men as Tn'abUata Sarran 
and as-Sanfara; and here again the classification \va> not primarily 
concerned with rank in the art of poetry. Thus it appears, for 
instance , that the two classes , fahl and furs/m, are not mutually 
exclusive. Duraid ibn as-Simma is mentioned as belonging to both 

is groups ( r) L*.aJ! ^ys iUAij'i ^ iXjjS), and the same possibility 
is implied in other passages. 

It is obvious, from all this, that al-Asina'l's fuhidut aH-Su'ara 
could not serve as the basis for subsequent systematic essays on 
the rank of the poets. It was both too indefinite and too arbitrary, 

20 besides seeming to put too many poets in the very foremost rank. 
It was not of any great use to later writers to have this unwieldy 
classification into fahl and no-fa/d, where the opinions even of 
those best qualified to judge differed so widely, and the line between 
the two classes was often impossible to draw (as al-Asma'T himself 

25 confesses over and over again). If there was to be any ranking 
at all, it must be something better than this. Of course every 
scholar who undertook a thoroughgoing criticism of the Arab poets 
would be influenced by these judgments, and would usually either 
quote or adopt them to some extent; in a few cases, however, the 

30 estimate was too obviously one-sided to find general approval, as 
when the two lesser A'sas , of Hamdan and Bahila , are classed 
among the fukul, while the great A'sa is left out. The importance 
of the compilation is simply that of the "table talk" of a noted 
scholar, on a subject in which he was rightly regarded as a high 

35 authority. We may all be grateful to Abu Hatim for having 
followed his master about with a note-book. 

The text of the work, as we possess it in our unique manuscript, 
is in fairly good condition, though there are a few doubtful passages 
and one or two disturbing lacunae. So far as it is possible to 

lo judge from internal evidence, the gaps are not extensive. It may 
be, moreover, that what we have is a somewhat abridged form of 
the original compilation ; though this can only be called a possi- 
bility, not really made probable by the evidence. In one passage 
preserved in the Aghani (V, 158), Ibn thnaid cites from Abu 

isl.latim, from al-Asma'T, an opinion which is given in the same 
words in our tlytxiJl tll^s? v_j-X5', and then continues the citation 
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the beginning of these "memoirs" is characteristic and significant. 
Abu Hatim had asked his master to name the foremost fahl of 
all the poets, and the answer had been, Nabigha Dubyani. "But", 
says Abu Hatim, "when he saw that I was writing down what he 
said, he reflected for a moment, and then proceeded: No, the first 5 
of them all is Imrulqais", etc. In one place, in speaking of the 
"knights" of the pre-Muhammadan time, he says that Hufaf, 'Antara, 
and az-Zibriqan were the best poets of the fursan; but on another 
occasion he names Duraid and Hufaf as the best of the group. 
There are several other patent examples of inconsistency. An 10 
anecdote which he tells here of the poet Kutayyir really serves to 
illustrate the off-hand manner in which many of his own judgments 
were expressed. Some one asked of Kutayyir who was the greatest 
poet, and received the answer, al-Hutai'a. The questioner then 
waited for some time, until he thought it likely that the poet 15 
would have forgotten the incident, and then asked the same question 
again ; this time receiving the answer, Imrulqais. For a considerable 
part of the material here collected by Abu Hatim , we cannot be 
confident that it gives us what al-Asma'I himself would have written 
down as his final estimate, in a serious attempt to rank the Arab so 
poets. We can hardly doubt, on the other hand, that al-Asma'I 
has been faithfully reported by his pupil ; the question of the sub- 
stantial genuineness of the compilation can hardly arise. 

The scientific value of the treatise, as a specimen of literary 
criticism, is small. It is quite plain that the great philologian had «s 
not made any careful study of the criteria according to which 
poets were to be excluded from, or admitted to, his fakl class. 
It is also evident that he had no system of successive classes, in 
which he ranked those whom he would not reckon among the 
fuhul. In speaking of the poets who fell below the highest rank, so 
he used a variety of complimentary terms, more or less at haphazard, 
and without showing any purpose of making even a rough classi- 
fication. Goldziher, in his above-mentioned essay, seems to me to 
go too far when he says (Abhandl. I, 187): "Al-Asma'I hat sogar 
einen neuen Terminus festgestellt, durch welchen er, gleichsam in «5 
schonender Weise, hochberuhmte Dichter der Gahilijja aus der 
Ordnung der eigentlichen Klassiker entfernt, ohne damit ihren Werth 
vSllig herabzusetzen. Er nennt diese Dichter zweiter Ordnung: 

harim, edel". Goldziher then cites the cases of Hatim (Juu 

J*=j *Jt JJb ,Jj r yCj) and 'Urwa ^^Jj ^ But 40 

this, I think, reads into al-Asma'T's words more than he intended. 
He had no thought of a definite second class, in which the term 
karam was used in the same way as fuhula. It was only by 
accident that he employed the adjective karim in these cases; on 
another day, speaking of the same poets, he might have chosen 45 
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at some length the work before us, the <\^r ^ jjj^ of al-Asniu'T, 
which he had been able to use while the manuscript was still in 
Landberg's possession. To his treatment of the subject the reader 
is accordingly referred. Again, Brockelmann in the Noldeke-Fest- 
sschrift, 1,109 — 125, has published a conspectus of one of the 
earliest and most important of the fuhula books, the i!.x.iJ! o.fi.Jj 
of Muhammad ibn Sallam al-JumahT (t 231), making use of all 
the surviving fragments of the work which he was able to collect. 
This is a systematic treatise on the ranking of the poets, and there- 
to fore altogether different from the compilation of Abfi Hatini , ;is 
will presently appear. Finally, we are promised a complete edition 
of this treatise of al-Jumahl in the near future, by Professor Hell 
of Munich, who has found a manuscript containing it in the Khedivial 
Lihrary in Cairo ; see his announcement in the ZDMG. 64, p. 659, note. 

15 As has just been said , the remarks on the poets made by 
al-Asma'T, and collected by Abu Hatim as-Sijistani under the title 
Kitab Fuhulat as-Su'ara', do not constitute anything like a syste- 
matic compilation. What we have is simply a cateiia of scattered 
sayings, of very uneven value, made on many different occasions, 

so and thrown together without any plan of arrangement. Some of 
the judgments were given in answer to questions, while others (and 
these constitute the great majority) were the merest obiter dicta. 
The opinion expressed is in many cases confined to this one point, 
the fitness of the poet to bear the title fahl, that is, "thorough- 

25 bred male" (especially male camel), or "stallion", a truly Arabian 
way of picturing the embodiment of pure native blood, masculine 
force, and high spirit. The holder of this rank must have been, 
first of all, a poet of very noteworthy achievements ; thus it is said 
of al-Huwaidira , for example: "If he had produced five qasidas 

so like the one which we have, he would have been a fahl". But 
he must also have been a true representative of the genuine Arab 
stock at its best, embodying the qualities which were most characte- 
ristic of the free and vigorous life of the native clans, battling 
for their precarious existence on the edge of the desert. As Gold- 

85 ziher remarks (loc. cit., p. 135): "Nicht die dichterische Kraft allein 
macht den Menschen dieser Benennung wiirdig; diese bezieht sich 
vielmehr auch auf die Eigenschaften des ritterlichen Charakters". 
It is easy to see why the poets of the Islamic time were not easily 
given the title which seemed to belong by especial right to the 

40 primitive period and the BedawT nobility. Al-Asma'T's estimates, 
both as to the fuhula quality and also on other matters concerning 
the old poets, while always interesting are frequently not convin- 
cing. Some are evidently the fruit of long deliberation; others 
are so carelessly made that we may suspect that al-Asma'T himself 

46 would have modified or even retracted them a few days later, 
when he was in another mood. One of the incidents narrated near 
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By 

Charles C. Torrey. 

A brief treatise, purporting to contain al-Asma'i's detailed 
estimate of the pre-Mohammedan poets, has been known to exist 
in a single manuscript in Damascus. The attention of occidental 
scholars was first called to it by H. Lammens, in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1894, II, p. 155. The manuscript was copied for Count 5 
Landberg while he was in the East, and the copy, which is now 
in the library of Yale University, as number 49 of the Landberg 
Collection purchased in 1900, furnishes the text which is here 
published. The original manuscript, which is said to be about 
two hundred years old, contains also the Diwan of Muhammad ibn 10 
az-Zayyat (f 233), Ta'lab's Qawa'id as-tii'r, and the Majorat ad- 
Durr of 'Abd al- Wahid ibn 'All (f 351). 

The form of the tiytixJ! vjLxJ' is that of a loose series 

of personal reminiscences. The narrator is al-Asma'i's favorite 
pupil Abu Hatim Sahl ibn Muhammad as-Sijistanl, who reports 15 
from his master , verbatim , whatever he had heard him say — 
either of his own accord or in answer to questions, at various times 
— as to the relative merits of the ancient poets. Abu Hatim's 
narrative is transmitted, finally, through his own pupil, the renowned *■ 
scholar Ibn Duraid, who is thus responsible for the redaction which 20 
lies before us. 

The whole subject of fuhula literature has been treated so , 
often that there is no need of general discussion here. Noldeke, 
in his Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Poesie der alten Jraber, 1 ff., 
translated and commented upon the Introduction to a work of this 25 
nature by Ibn Qutaiba; and much that is contained in that treatise 
may profitably be compared with this older compilation, unlike 
as the two are. Goldziher, in his Abhandlungen zur arabischen 
Philologie I, 122—174, has given us a characteristically thorough 
essay on "Alte und neue Poesie im Urteile der arabischen Kritiker", so 
in which he discusses the principal criteria on which the earliest 
Muhammadau critics based their estimates. Moreover, in pp. 134 — 
143 he deals with the term fakl in particular, and characterizes 
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